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Cleveland MS of the Alexandreis 

Gautier de Chatillon was born at Lille about 1135; 
he studied at Paris, and later under Stephen of 
Beauvais in Rheims. He became a teacher at Cha- 
tillon, and hence he was called Gualterus de Castel- 
lione by his contemporaries. Somewhat later he went 
to Bologna to study canon law, and later to Rome. 
Archbishop William (William of the White Hands) 
brought him back to Rheims to be his notary and a 
kind of public orator. It was aloout 1178-1184 there 
that he composed his great epic, the Alexandreis, in 
ten books, which he dedicated to his master, who 
rewarded him with a cancnry at Amiens. 

He had written a number of moral and satirical 
poems and founded a new school of poetry in some 
of his lyrics, which Raby’ does not hesitate to call 
the forerunner of the French pastourelle in. Latin 
dress. The Alexandreis is essentially a chronologi- 
® caliy developed narrative of the career of Alexander 
* the Great. It begins with the period when the hero 
was twelve: 

Adde, quod aetate duodenni corpore parvo... (1.44), 
and continues to a point sometime after his death. 
While the poem purports to treat of Alexander, the 
gesta ducis Macedum, it contains a considerable 
amount of other material. Narrative passages deal- 
ing with Darius, king of Persia, Porus, emperor of 
» India, and other lesser figures have been included. 


Character and Spread of the Epic 

Preternatural beings such as Mars, Bellona, For- 
tuna, Victoria, Natura, and the Leviathan enter the 
poem, which also gives us some description of Asia, 
and the lower world. It can readily be seen that the 
Alexandreis is no mere bald chronicle, but an elab- 
orately composed epic. It differs from the other 
Alexander literary accounts in that it is based ulti- 
mately upon the sober history of Quintus Curtius 
Rufus, and not upon the Pseudo-Callisthenes account, 
which goes into the marvelous portents preceding 
and accompanying the birth of Alexander. 

The style and epic diction have been greatly in- 
fluenced by Vergil, Lucan, and Statius. Gautier was 
deeply read in the ancient classics and was not de- 
pendent upon mere florilegia for his knowledge of 
Latin literature. Curtius* has pointed out the promi- 
nent place which the Alexandreis occupies in the 

of European epic tradition. The work was 
very popular, to judge by the manuscripts, Manitius* 
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mentions eighteen old MS catalogs, which list al- 
together twenty-six MSS, of which nineteen are 
at present in Paris. He notes fourteen other known 
MSS as well. The printed editions include three 
separate imprints in the sixteenth century (1513, 
1541, 1558), and the 1659 edition of Saint Gall. This 
last, the Saint Gall edition by Athanasius Gugger, 
was edited from MSS at Saint Gall and Mount Angel. 
This has been reprinted by Migne (PL 209) ; it has 
slipped into the massive collection of Church 
Fathers, sandwiched hetween the author’s Tractatus 
contra Judaeos (coll. 423-458) and the Liber de 
Trinitate (Coll. 575-590). The Saint Gall edition is 
a hundred years later than the last sixteenth century 
edition, and the editor thought that the poem had 
never been printed before. A modern edition by 
F. A. W. Mueldener (Teubner 1863) lists earlier edi- 
tions and names some MSS, with no reference to 
their ages nor their relationship to each other. It is 
a purely eclectic edition, and must in no sense be 
thought of as critical, notwithstanding the high 
quality of the usual Teubner product of a later date. 

The Cleveland manuscript is in the John G. White 
Collection of Folklore and Orientalia of the Cleveland 
Public Library.‘ The volume is not mentioned in the 
deRicci-Wilson manuscript census,’ as it was pur- 
chased somewhat recently. It is a small manuscript, 
6 by 8 inches, with board covers bound in yellow 
leather. Half of the backstrip is missing, and the 
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worn clasps show great use. The MS is of the fif- 
teenth century, on parchment, with thirty-four lines 
to the page. The individual books are divided by 
large initial letters in red and blue pigment. The 
very first initial on fol.2°"—the beginning of the first 
book—never had the initial painted in, although 
generous space was left for it. A prose preface, 
added in a later hand in a cursive script, has the 
subscription: Poema Latina de Alesandro Magno. 
The MS is not complete, but breaks off at Book 9, 
line 326; it lacks therefore about 700 lines of the 


complete poem. Probationes pennae (or shall I say. 


pennarum?) decorate the inside of both coverings. 
These are, generally, elaborate capitals running to 2 
cursive script, and sometimes consist of Latin words 
or phrases from the poem itself. 

About two hundred 
years after the MS was 
written, it was collated 
with a much better copy, 
and some textual im- 
provements were added. 
Omitted lines were added 
in the margin, and their 
proper place designated 
by the customary sigla. 
This improvement was 
carried throughout the 
text as we have it. In the 
margin opposite the text 
of 1.396ff. is a drawing, 
to be found also in some of the MSS of Arator.* The 
passage described the positions of the three con- 
tinents known to the ancient and mediaeval world 
and is actually a poetic reworking of Isidore (Etym. 
14.3.1). 








Europa 





Three Stages of Glosses 


There are three stages or layers of glosses. The 
purpose of the gloss was to explain hard Latin words 
in the text by better known words or forms. A num- 
ber of such glosses is in the same hand as the text 
itself, that is, they were probably copied along with 
the text from an earlier manuscript. Such inter- 
linear glosses as occur are: 


Averno. i. <id est> inferno 
aeque. i. aequaliter. 


Here a Greek word is glossed by the more familiar 
Latin: 


echonomus. i. dispensator. 


Or a variant form is explained: 
fecere. i. fecerunt (1.822). 


Other glosses are added in a later hand: 


ydea. i. imagine 
opulentia. i. abundancia 
tenues. i. impalpabiles 
primus. i. primus liber. 
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The third layer of glosses is of Spanish interlineay 
words, which appear in the first and second books 
only. 


voluntatem. i. la voluntad 
linguis, i. la lengua. 


Apparently this was the work of a schoolboy, who 
did not get any farther than the first two books of 
the Alexandreis. The Spanish found a particular” 
delight in the Alexandreis; witness the fact that | 
their own great Libro de Alexandro was itself a re ~ 
working of Gautier de Chatillon’s masterpiece. 

More interesting than the glosses are the so called 
“paving letters,’ so named, it is said, by E. Maunde | 
Thompson, the English palaeographer.’ The word 
order in difficult passages was shown by the letters © 
of the alphabet, thus “paving,” as it were, the rocky © 
road to Parnassus. An example is given of 1.104; 


a a b e c f 
nobilitas sola est animu::: quae moribus ornat. 


What is the reason of three layers of glosses upon © 
this text? Oudin® mentions Henricus Gandavensis' ” 
as speaking of Walther of Chatillon’s Gesta Alex 
andri Magni in heroic metre (eleganti metro) asa 
work so highly regarded in the schools that it well 
nigh crowded the ancient writers from the curric 
ulum or reading lists. 

The editor of the 1659 edition (Saint Gall) tells us 
that he used two MSS, one of Mount Angel, the other 
of Saint Gall, alterum vero ex nostra, id est Sti. Galli 
vetere armario depromptum, et glossa interlineari 
explicatum; “but it is not as richly glossed as the 
Mount Angel copy; I am convinced,” he says, “that 
this author had been read in schools as evidenced by 
these interlinear glosses and marginalia.”?° 

There is something to be said, of course, for the 
critical edition, idealized as it was by the nineteenth 
century scholars. But it is in a manuscript, frag 
mentary though it be as is this one, that a reade 
feels a closer connection with the persons who pr¢ 
served and interpreted the ancient and mediaeval 
classics for posterity. In a way, the feel and touch 
of those vellum pages gives one a touch as it were 
with reality, 

Robert T. Meyer 
The Catholic University of America 


NOTES 

1 F. J. E. Raby, A History of Secular Latin Poetry in th 
Middle Ages (Oxford 1934) II 204. See Karl Strecker, 
Moralisch-satirische Gedichte Walters von Chatillon (Heide- 
. 2 Ernst Robert Curtius, Europdi teratut 
und lateinisches Mittelalter (Berne 1948) 58, 212, 495 (fov 
. The work is now available in translation: W. R. Trask 
European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (New You 
1953). 3 Max Manitius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelalten) 
(Miinchen 1911-1931) III 926-927. 4 I hereby thank th 

curator of the Collection, Mr. Gordon W. Thayer, and his 
for every courtesy shown me in their allowing the MS to be 

microfilmed for this study. On several occasions while 

in Cleveland I have made a personal examination of 

volume. The Collection, incidentally, is very rich in the lite 

ature cf late classical antiquity and mediaeval literature, 
Latin and vernacular, and makes much of its material avail 
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Classics at Home in General Education 

The role of Greek and Latin in general education 
is one of personal interest and satisfaction to the 
writer. So much is said and written today about 
general education that the implications are intrigu- 
ing. I believe that most of us engaged in the teaching 
of Greek and Latin have had our own misgivings at 
some time or other about the movement. Latin is be- 
coming less and less available on the high school 
level, and both Greek and Latin are being hampered 
still further in college by the increasing demand for 
additional hours to be allotted to general education. 
Is the inference that Greek and Latin have nothing 
to contribute to general education? One would 
hastily glean that conclusion on first thought. 

The general education movement arose some thirty 
years ago as a protest against over-specialization in 
subject matter. Since it was a protest, much of the 
writing and discussion about general education has 
been controversial in character.? This fact in turn 
immediately gave rise to a defensive literature for 
liberal education, because of the fear arising that in 
all the talk about general education true liberal edu- 
cation might be lost.* 


Differentiation: “General” and “Liberal” 


In trying to differentiate between general educa- 
tion and liberal education I find something like this. 
“General education” is an attempt to go back to the 
purposes of “liberal education” but through broader 
points of view. Liberal education is subject matter- 
centered; general education is life-centered. It aims 
to teach a way of life which will equip the student 
with personal, intellectual, and moral habits, giving 
him the greatest personal happiness and making him 
a most desirable and effective member of society. It 
aims to broaden his horizon, to aid him to become a 
mature individual, and to help him make his adjust- 
ments to his community, to society, and to the world 
in which he is living. 

Further, general education differs from liberal 
education in its method of approach. General educa- 





able through interlibrary loan. 5 Seymour de Ricci and W. 
J. Wilson, Census of Mediaeval and Renaissance Manuscripts 
tm the United States and Canada (New York 1935-1940). 
6 Ed. A. P. McKinlay, CSEL 72 (1951) 66. 7 As far asI am 
aware, Thompson never published anything to this effect. H. 

an, while editing the Rule of St. Benet: Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon Interlinear Version: EETS 90 (London 1888) 
Xxxvl, mentions having called Thompson’s attention to the 
letters written over the words; Thompson told him that he 
ad never seen anything like this usage before and suggested 
the “paving stones” term. “Paving” was the Rugby boys’ 
slang term for writing small figures over the words in the 
Greek and Latin classics to show the word-order for transla- 
tion into English. 8 C. Oudin, Commentorius de Scriptoribus 
et Scriptis Ecclesiasticis (Leipzig 1722) II col. 1666. 9 
Oudin thoucht that Henry of Ghent (died 1293) was the 
author of the compendium De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis 
(Migne, PL 218 coll. 961-984), but it is the work of an 
anonymous author. 10 “. . . quam et prius illud exemplar 
€d rariorem habet. prorsus ut persuadear in scholis hune 
auctorem olim publice praelectum fuisse” (MPL 209, 459: 
Lyon edition of 1558 Prolegomena). 
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tion is more concerned with the results of an ap- 
proach to serious subject matter than with the sub- 
ject matter itself. Thus general education aims at 
evaluating the over-all significance of a masterpiece 
under discussion rather than at making an analysis 
of it as the work of a particular author. General edu- 
cation provides the materials for the discussion of 
the general experiences and problems of life rather 
than mastery of subject matter. 

Again, general education is similar to the core 
curriculum in the liberal arts college. The goals are 
alike; attitudes rather than specialization are em- 
phasized. Specialists tend to confine their educa- 
tional thinking to their own field rather than to ex- 
pand their thinking to what the program as a whole 
aims to accomplish and wha* their own part in that 
whole means. One of the basic implications of gen- 
eral education is that all who endorse it must under- 
stand the world and make this knowledge part and 
parcel of the lives of their students. General educa- 
tion emphasizes values, judgments, and attitudes in 
order that our youth may be adequately trained for 
active participation in a democratic society. 

Finally, general education corrects the “fallacy” 
that the passing of courses and the accumulating of 
credit hours are important factors in education. It 
raises scholarship immeasurably and increases the 
enjoyment of students and faculty. Students ac- 
quire a feeling of power, which is developed by their 
broader experiences; and faculty members derive a 
sense of achievement and satisfaction, which springs 
from observing the growth and development of criti- 
cal power and analysis in their students. 


“General” and “Liberal” as Complementary 


In the light of these considerations, it becomes 
obvious that general education is not synonymous 
with liberal education, but that the two are not con- 
tradictory. Rightly understood they are complemen- 
tary. Former United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Earl J. McGrath (now president of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City), has said, “General Educa- 
tion is really only liberal education in new dress.’ 

The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education a few years ago states: “General 
education is liberal education with its matter and 
method shifted from the original artistocratic intent 
to the service of democracy.”* The same commission 
also gives the following pronouncement on higher 
education: “The crucial task of higher education to- 
day, therefore, is to provide a unified general educa- 
tion for American youth. Colleges must find the 
right relationship between specialized training on 
the one hand, aiming at a thousand different careers, 
and the transmission of a common cultural heritage 
toward a common citizenship on the other.’”* 

General education is heir to all the wealth of 
knowledge and wisdom of liberal education. It is this 
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happy partnership of life and energy wedded to the 
heritage of the past that constitutes the great hope 
of general education. Our concern is not whether 
general education is liberal education or the other 
way around—our concern in American higher educa- 
tion is the preparation of youth for effective and 
successful living in the social, economic, and political 
environment in which they find themselves.’ 

An earlier report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA states that education in a democ- 
racy demands that youth be prepared for social and 
civic competence. The report lists four objectives of 
general education which grow directiy out of the 
democratic way of life as it is evolving today. These 
are: (1)the objective of self-realization; (2) the 
objective of human relationships; (3) the objective 
of economic efficiency; (4) the objective of civic re- 
sponsibility. 


Greek and Latin and the Objectives 


I should like to show briefly that these objectives 
in no way preclude the study of Greek and Latin, as 
is frequently inferred by the implications of the 
general education program. I am here reminded of 
the stimulating article in one of the recent issues of 
The Classical Journal, in which the author naively 
asks, “Who cares to go back to the horse and 
buggy ?’”® 

I do not think any of us care to go back to the 
horse and buggy—but I do maintain that Greek and 
Latin, with their rich heritage of culture, from the 
finest civilizations of the past, to which our own 
civilization is so largely indebted, can contribute 
materially to these objectives of general education. 

The study of Greek and Latin permits the student 
to feel at home in ancient times, giving him a sense 
of the continuity of mankind and the continuity of 
human experience. The antiquity of human traits 
and the efforts of human life and genius stand out 
in relief. He sees that educational ideas change, but 
that the human mind does not change, His sympa- 
thies are enlarged beyond the narrow confines of the 
present. He now sees in the light of the experience 
of the human race in past ages. He is impressed by 
the modernness of antiquity and the antiquity of 
modernness. This humanizing effect of Greek and 
Latin gives the life of the student new meaning, new 
significance; it helps him to acquire broader atti- 
tudes and to discover his full capacities for enjoying 
increased self-realization. 

Through the study of Greek and Latin the student 
sees the Athens and Rome of antiquity, not as monu- 
ments which are dead and far removed, but as living 
bodies in an earlier stage of development. Human 
relationships are established, which make for a more 
active and understanding support of society in gen- 
eral and of the local community in particular. 
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The study of Greek and Latin helps the student to 
attain a scientific attitude of mind. By this I mean 
the habit of approaching all the problems of life, 







whether theoretical or practical, with judicial go. © 
briety, with intellectual honesty, and with the de 
termination to secure complete knowledge of the | 


problem as an indispensable prerequisite to reasoned 
thought and action. Through this training the indi. 


vidual acquires the ability to influence society to” 
intelligent thought and action—and society in turn is | 


able to impress upon the mind of the individual its © 


needs and ideals. 


Greek and Latin familiarize the student with the a 


history and thought of the greatest nations of antig. | 


uity—the nations that furnished us with the basis of © 
our own laws and government. They definitely pre | 
pare for civic responsibility, by conferring a citizen. 
ship with the world and a citizenship with the ages, | 
Never has there been a time in the history of the © 


world when such citizenship was more necessary. 


Experimentation at Marymount 


Marymount College still requires Greek or Latin © 


aX 


for the bachelor of arts degree. There is no resent, | 


ment on the part of students in meeting this require 
ment. But my experience is that they do expect these 
subjects to be presented in the light of the new ap 


proach, the broader approach of general education, | 


and they have the capacity for it. I have tried the 
“world approach” method, and it works. 

To illustrate: I have taught a reading course in 
Livy, on the lower division level, carrying three se 
mester hours and reading Books 21 and 22. Besides 
translating Latin with all due attention to vocabu- 
lary, forms, and syntax, and the peculiarities of 
Livian Latinity, we made several comprehensive 
studies—taking into critical account the two con- 
flicting civilizations of Rome and Carthage ; mapping 
out all geographical areas involved; making a com- 


parative enumeration of the methods and maneuvers | 


of warfare as of 264 B.c, and an evaluation of Hanni- 


bal as a military genius in world history. The stu | 


dents before me expect nothing less. Perhaps one 
can conjecture what goes into the course by way of 
preparation on the instructor’s part. These are the 
implications of general education—a challenge to 
all of us. 

Sister Marie Antoinette Martin, C.S.J. 
Marymount College, 
Salina, Kansas 


NOTES 


1 From a paper read before the Classical Association 
of Kansas and Western Missouri, Rockhurst College 
April 18, 1953. 2 See Nathaniel Cantor, “The Teacher in 
General Education program,” Journal of General Educatim 
6 (April 1952) 209-218. See also Lewis B. Mavhew. “The 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education, 
School and Society 75 (February 23, 1952) 112-116. 3 
Nathan M. Pusey, “Revort of Commission on Liberal Fduer 
tion.” Associntion of American Colleaes Bulletin 28 (March 
1952) 108-113. 4 Earl James McGrath, “The Future @ 
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Dido in Vergil and Chaucer 


Glorye and honour, Virgil Mantoan, 

Be to we! name! and I shal, as I can, 

Folwe thy lanterne, as thow gost byforn, 
How Eneas to Dido was forsworn. 

In Naso and Eneydos wol I take 

The tenor, and the grete effectes make. 


With this encomiastic acknowledgment of his debt 
to Vergil, Chaucer opens his Legenda Didonis 
Martiris, Carthaginis Regine.? Although Chaucer 
employs the vivid Dantesque metaphor of following 
in Vergil’s lanternlight,? still he does not attain 
Vergilian rank as Dante does, an epic poet inspired 
by Vergil’s vision of the Roman Empire, and a mys- 
tical poet whose enrapt spirit follows his “leader, 
lord and master” through the glooms of the Inferno 
snd the twilight of the Purgatorio.t In Chaucer’s 
vision, Vergil appears primarily as the author of 
Aeneis 4, the classic story teller of Dido’s tragedy. 
Moreover, in the Chaucerian version of Dido, the 
Roman poet who imparts the tone color of the trag- 
edy is not Vergil, but Ovid, the seventh of whose 
Heroides first introduces the interpretation of 
Aeneas as the faithless soldier of fortune, and Dido 
as the faithful but forsaken queen and heroine.® It 
is the objective of this paper to make a comparative 
study of the Vergilian and Chaucerian stories of 
Dido, and to examine the mediaevalization of 
Chaucer’s legend. 

It may be safely asserted on the authority of three 
scholars, Robinson, Shannon, and Gilbert Highet, 
that Vergil was Chaucer’s main source, though 
Benoit de Maure’s Roman d’ Aeneas may have been 
famiiiar to Chaucer and to some extent utilized in 
the legend.*® 

As two logical preconsiderations, however, the 
post-classical influence of Aeneis 4, as well as the 
textual manuscripts available to Chaucer, merit brief 
mention.’ In the light, too, of this cosmopolitan popu- 
larity of Aeneis 4 there is little wonder that many 
manuscripts were both available and well preserved.® 

Thus one may safely conclude that Chaucer had at 
his disposal a number of current manuscripts of 
Aeneis 4, reliably accurate, of which the twelfth 
century Minoraugiensis (in the Jesuit library at 
Feldback in Styria), the Rehdigeranus, and Pe- 
trarch’s Mediolanensis, have survived.® 


Divergent Purposes in Vergil and Chaucer 
To penetrate into the heart of a classic artistic 
creation, one must first come to grips with the in- 
spiring motivation of the author. In a study of 





General Education,” Journal of Higher Education 24 (March 
1958) 121-126. 5 Higher Education for American Democracy 
{Washington 1947) I 49. 6 Ibid. 7 See Robert C. Pooley, 
The Relation between Liberal Arts and General Education,” 

oe ie of General Education 6 (April 1952) 157-160. 8 
re sag wy Feel ae — Comminaion. fn 
3 0 ca’ in American Democracy ashington 

ty - 9 Dorothy M. Roehm, “Ubinam Gentium Sumus?” 
J 48 (October 1952) 22-26, 
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Vergil and Chaucer, then, the critical spotlight must 
first focus on the divergent purposes manifested in 
their execution of the Carthaginian tragedy. For 
Vergil, the motivation of Aeneis 4 was twofold: the 
character of Aeneas, the epic hero, the destiny- 
driven founder of a world empire, would not be com- 
pletely developed without the acid trial of romance, 
and the funeral pyre of Dido would become the 
cradle of the Punic Wars. Aeneas no longer had his 
wife Creusa or his aged father Anchises at his side, 
and even his shipmates could not share his experi- 
ence; it would be only with the aid of heaven that he 
could escape the self-destruction of passionate love 
involving the destruction of the embryonic Roman 
empire.” 

With these motives in mind Vergil portrayed the 
characters of Aeneas and Dido with Sophoclean 
finesse. The clash of the Oriental and the Occidental 
temperaments, of the self-gratifying Epicurean in 
Dido and the self-restraining Stoic in Aeneas, of 
ephemeral cupiditas and enduring pietas, these con- 
stitute the elements of dramatic conflict.*: Dido’s 
error that led ultimately to her suicide, was her in- 
fidelity in her vowed devotion to the memory of 
Sychaeus, her former husband, and her consequent 
neglect of her own kingdom.’* For, although Dido 
first appears as a merciful and benignant queen who 
welcomed the shipwrecked Trojans out of pity and 
offered them a home in her own land on an egalitar- 
ian level, although her first motive of union with 
Aeneas seemed inspired by dynastic aspirations in 
view of a new Troy and Tyre wedded in one, still 
her passionate nature obliterated all before it. 


Development of Dido’s Tragic Flaw 

In the anaylsis of the text, the development of 
Dido’s tragic flaw grows more evident. It was she 
who disguised her passion for Aeneas in terms of 
marriage when both were compelled to seek shelter 
from a thunderstorm in a lonely cave (Aen. 4.169- 
172). It was she who refused to be as confidential to 
Aeneas as she was passionate (Aen. 4.76) ; and so, 
by self-deception, she caused the utter misunder- 
standing expressed by Aeneas: 

Nec conjugis umquam 

Praetendi taedas aut haec in foedera veni (Aen. 4.338-339). 
Finally, despite the charge of anti-feminism alleged 
against Vergil, in the central dialogue of the epic 
drama, Dido reveals herself as a woman who has 
forgotten her queenly office in pursuit of personal de- 
sires (Aen. 320-323), as contrasted with Aeneas, 
who has subordinated his inmost feelings to the task 
of his epic mission, even though reluctantly (Aen. 
4.361). 

In her last tragic soliloquy (Aen. 4.534-552) Dido 
burst out in the anguish of a Greek heroine meditat- 
ing rapprochement with her departing loved one, or 

(Continued on page $2) 
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EDITORIAL 





Time Counts, Then and Now 

In a delightful passage of Aristophanes’ fantasy 
the Aves, Prometheus is arriving in disguise to warn 
Peithetaerus that there will soon be an embassy from 
the gods to the new air-borne city of Cloudcuckoo- 
burg. “What time of day is it?” asks Prometheus; 
and to the answer, “What time? Why, a little after 
noon,” he queries insistently, ‘““You mean ox-loosing 
time, or later?” (1498-1500). Again, there is the in- 
teresting testimony reportedly offered to the Athe- 
nian Senate by a certain Diocleides, as recalled by 
Andocides in the De Mystrriis (38), where the wit- 
ness explains his having seen a body of secret con- 
spirators implicated in the famous mutilation of the 
hermae because of a misjudgment, on his part, of 
time: “He set forth that he owned a slave at Laurium 
and had had to go to coliect his pay; that he had 
risen quite early, mistaking the hour, and had 
started off ; for the moon was full.” 

These are but two of multitudinous examples that 
may be culled from classical literature illustrative of 
the simple and yet fertile fact that the men of an- 
cient Greece and Rome operated generally on ap- 
proximations of the time of day or night, and not on 
absolute reckonings of it. The matter is one that the 
reader of classical literature either takes for granted 
or otherwise entirely disregards; and yet it is a 
factor marking one great line of cleavage between 
ancient days and our own. If we are really to orient 
ourselves to the ways of classical civilization, we 
must “think away” our exact minutes and seconds, 
and imagine ourselves in a society not necessarily 
more leisurely than ours, but surely less conscious of 
infinitesimal variations of time. 

It is not, to be sure, that our classical forebears 
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failed to understand the precious value of time 
Seneca in his Epistulae Morales says to Luciliys 
(1.3): Tanta stultitia mortalium est ut... nem 
se iudicet quicquam debere, qui tempus accepit, cum 
interim hoc unum est, quod ne gratus quidem potest 
reddere—‘‘So enormous is the stupidity of men, that 
. .- ho one receiving a gift of time thinks he owes 
any debt, while this is the one benefaction that even © 
gratitude can not repay.” And Latin recognized in 7 
momentum or punctum temporis a “point of time,” © 
as in the splendid verse wherein Lucretius (1.1109) 
envisions the awesomely swift dissolution of our 
world: temporis ut puncto nil extet reliquiarum—“so 
that in a moment of time not a wrack will survive,” 

But the ancient carried no pocket watch. Over | 
long periods and in many places there were no sun © 
dials, no water-clocks, no other mechanical contriy. | 
ances to mark the hours of day and night and their 
subdivisions. Men lived by the course of the sun by 
day, and the courses of the moon and stars by night. 
Appointments could not be set for precisely seven- © 
teen minutes after ten in the morning, nor could © 
journeys be timed to the exact schedules so common | 
in modern transportation. Split-second timing is 
common in our day to mark the records in sporting 
events. Yet the long sequence of international games | 
maintained by the Greeks could record no such list- © 
ings. In any individual event, one among the con- 
testants in a footrace, for example, won over his 
opponents. But there was no way, save by approxi- 
mation, of comparing his speed with that of his pred- | 
ecessors in the same contest. Yet the long jump | 
could be noted and its length recorded. Man had 
learned to make minute measurements in space, but | 
not in time. 


Horace in the Ars Poetica remarks disapprovingly ~ 


(325-326): Romani pueri longis rationibus assem | 
Discunt in partes centum diducere—“Roman school- 
boys learn by lengthy computations to divide the as | 
into a hundred parts.” Such minute chopping seems © 
unnecessary to him, and surely an obstacle to the | 
largeness and sweep needed for poetic composition. 
What would the same genial poet think of our mod- 
ern splitting of days, hours, minutes, even seconds? 
Would he find us too slavishly tied to time counts, 
too attentive to the clock, to realize the majestic cir- 
cling of the firmament upon whose perfectly recur- 
ring motions all time reckoning ultimately depends? | 

Few of us, to be sure, would care to return to an 
age lacking in all the conveniences of modern time 
recording. Most of us find it difficult even to imagine 
life in such an age. Yet it is salutary to us, in our 
often frantic dismemberment of the passing hours, to 
understand that much of what is truly great in the 
cultural life of today goes back to distinguished men 
and women of the past who lived and died without 
our minute divisions in time reckoning. 

—W. C. K. 
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‘ime, Classics Rehabilitative’ 

ilius More than one person, forced by circumstances 
vem | into lowly positions in education, has found the 
cum | knowledge, acquired under the great teachers of the 
otest past, a permanent part of every day existence, and 
that > none the less valuable through an application to the 
Owes | homely needs of humble human beings. Any one who 
evel | has learned Latin or Greek to the point where he 
. i" could read, and understand what he read, will carry 
me, the result in his heart and mind even longer than 
109) ~ he does his usual knowledge of modern languages: 







” the toil and the effort will have paid off by making 
permanent what was long since learned. 

' Ina special school some years ago, fifteen “dis- 
 ciplinary” boys sat fascinated when the teacher— 
— | during moments of class restlessness—recited in 
" Latin the opening lines of the Aeneis, or some verses 
~ from Ovid, or some scenes from Plautus. They 
~ wanted to learn some of the lines—not because they 
did not want to do their “regular” lessons but be- 
" cause, they said, it sounded like music. And so, 
~ though they refused to memorize parts of great 


mon | American poems, they learned by ear five lines a day, 
cke together with the English equivalent. Then several 
rting of them insisted upon being helped to match the 
an ~ Latin print to the English words: they did this in 
is & exactly the same way they had used in first grade 
- 4 when learning to identify the words in their primers. 
cal “Disciplinary” Boys and Latin 
jump '  Tenyears later the teacher met one of the boys on 
had § the street, and he stopped her to recite Arma vi- 
but | “™umque cano, twenty lines, with the English words 
; a following. Asked how he had remembered so long, 
ingly | he replied: “When I am working in the garden, or 
ssem | SWeeping up the cellar, when I sit by the baby until 
hook @ he gets to sleep, I say the words—gently like sing- 
ne a8 ing: itis a nice sound.” 
eems hose bad-acting adolescents sat mouse-still in 
) the | class as the teacher explained by arranging the 


F words on the board how Latin words have come 


ition. © 

mod- down to us, sometimes in recognizable form, some- 
nds? times changed; how the Latin words long ages be- 
unts fore had started in still older languages, how the 
> cir |) letters and sounds had changed through the peculiar 
ecur | Speaking habits of their users, until Italian and 
nds? |) French, though still similar, were very different 
Lo a8 from Latin and from each other, how German and 
time English had similar development, how words came 
gine | to languages at different times, and how the words 
1 our changed less in looks as printing became common 
rst although the sounds kept on changing. 

n the 

men Cooperation from Everyday Experience 

thout They volunteered the explanation, as shown by the 


dialects used in the United States and even in their 
| Own class-room. Tony said his mother “did not want 
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‘ caridas, which she said in English was charity. Are 


these two the same?” Boys of German descent 
matched words which sounded like English words; 
every one at some time wanted to know whether two 
different words were once the same. They looked up 
in an English-German dictionary, and in English, 
Italian, and Latin dictionaries, words that might be 
“kin’”-words as they named them. A boy whose 
parents had come from Germany wanted to know 
what “héren” was in English, and how hear came to 
be. When they learned that Latin piscis meant 
“fish,” they wanted to know how the “‘p” became “f,” 
and ‘sat breathless while the whole table of the shift 
from Indo-European to German and English was 
written on the board. They were awed to find in the 
dictionary that “fine” as the penalty for an offense 
was from the Latin finis or “end,” with a derived 
meaning. They looked up “fine” as the adjective for 
something nice, thin, or desirable, to see whether 
it too came from the same word. They learned 
gladly, as if they were playing a game, and trans- 
ferred their knowledge to their use of English; they 
understood then that words have exact meanings. 
They learned to observe, to know what the words 
they used really meant. 

Perhaps it is an ignoble reason for the teacher’s 
satisfaction that she had studied Latin well enough 
to make it not only a living part of her own adult 
thinking but also the means of inspiring those un- 
manageable adolescents to calm themselves and see 
in life something beyond the silly emptiness of their 
overactive existence. The beauty of the language 
of centuries before, perhaps because of its strange- 
ness as well as its likenesses with their own lan- 
guage, reached them, even the most callous, and re- 
paid the teacher for her arduous toil, in her college 
days, that had been needed to master thoroughly a 
“dead” language, as if it were still living. 

Let the classics spread out and take in the boys 
and girls who need constant stimulation to live bal- 
anced lives. Let us substitute for comic books the 
mysteries of ancient literature which are after all so 
close to our modern speech. These lads I spoke of did 
not know or learn the declensions, but they learned 
words and phrases, and they thought these were 
good, In coming to know the long road English had 
travelled, they came to look upon their speech as 
something to watch, to cherish, to improve. 


Myrtle Mann Gillett 
Merion (Station), Pennsylvania 


NOTE 

* Myrtle Mann (Mrs. J. E.) Gillett, who in a sense comes 
back to the classics in this article, writes that in her student 
days she “learned Latin as if it were a modern language.” 
Dr. Gillett’s career as an educator has been long. She is a 
Life Member of the American Psychological Association. a 
Fellow of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
and was for twenty-seven years School Psychologist and 
gna of Special Education in Philadelphia.—Editor’s 

ote. 
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Dido in Chaucer and Vergil 
(Continued from page 29) 


the alternative of suicide. Wine never turned to 
vinegar more bitterly than love turned to hatred and 
malediction in Dido (Aen. 4.607-622), whose dying 
curse, Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, 
prophesied the spectre of Hannibal and the dark 
destruction of her own Carthage in 146 B.c.** 


Aeneas’ Moral Flaw 


The character of Aeneas, in turn, had its moral 
flaw in his temporary deviation from the task as- 
signed him by divine mandate. The Stoic was mo- 
mentarily blinded by the smokescreen of natural de- 
sires from his vision of virtus. A later reader such 
as Chaucer points as a sin in Aeneas to his desertion 
of Dido; but Vergil pointed as his sin to his remain- 
ing so long with her (Aen. 4.267). Though Aeneas 
has been criticized as being coldly and impassively 
Stoical toward Dido, the attitude is not justified by 
the text. Vergil has subtly revealed the suppressed 
desires of the character of Aeneas (Aen, 4.332, 399, 
447-449). And so regarded Aeneas seems rather a 
hot-blooded lover, torn apart by the eternal dualism 
of flesh and spirit. To claim that he did not genu- 
inely love as implicitly expressed in his pathetic 
words Italiam non sponte sequor (Aen. 4.361), is to 
miss the tragic beauty and significance of the entire 
fourth book. 


Background of Chaucer's Motivation 
An analysis of Chaucer’s motivation in mediaeval- 
izing the legend of Dido, necessitates a familiarity 
with the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women: 
According to the central fiction of the Prologue, Chaucer 
is condemned by the god of love for having written heresies 
against his law—in particular, for having defamed women by 
composing the Troilus and translating the Roman de la Rose. 
As a penalty for his misconduct he is commanded to write a 


ienundeny of Cupid’s saints—that is, of women who were 
good according to the standard of the religion of Love.1* 


Yet it was not the god of love but the lovely Lady 
Alceste, whom Chaucer admired in the beauty of a 
meadow daisy, who issued the penance: 


Now wol I seyn what penaunce thow shalt do 
For thy trespas, and understand it here; 
Thou shalt, whil that thow iivest, yer by yere, 
The moste partye of thy tyme spende 
In makynge of a gloryous legende 
Of goode women, maydenes and wyves, 
That were trewe in lovynge al here lyves; 
And telle of false men that hem betreyen 
That al here lyf ne don nat but assayan 
How manye women they may don a shame; 
For in youre world that is now hoiden game (468-478). 


This explains why Aeneas in the Middle Ages 
could never be justified in his conduct toward Dido, 
and why Dido was aureoled as a victim of love, a 
martyr for the religion of courtly love as understood 
by the mediaevalists. Among the ranks of Cupid’s 
martyrs and betrayers in the Legend of Good Women 
are respectively: Cleopatra and Antony, Thisbe 
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and Pyramus, Dido and Aeneas, Medea and Hypgi. 
pyle, Lucretia and Tarquin, Ariadne and Theseus, 
Philomela and Pandion, Phyllis and Demophon, 
Hypermnestra and Aegisthus. Chaucer’s adaptation © 
of both classical stories and Christian titles to, 
mediaeval theme, that of courtly love, has been aptly } 
synthesized as a “cross between the Heroides of Ovii ~ 
and the Legenda Aurea.”** ' 





His Treatment of the First Three Books 
As an essential framework for studying Chaucer’ © 
treatment of the Aeneis 4, it is highly profitable t” 
analyze his treatment of the first three books of the” 
epic. With a logical in place of a dramatic opening 


for his synthesis of the Aeneis Chaucer tells aney| Mor 

the old story of the fall of Troy and the escape of myt 

Aeneas: - clou 

He tok Ascanius, tran 

That was his sone, in his ryght hand, and fledde; es I 

That on his bak he bar, and with hym ledde, = BZ 

His olde fader ycleped Anchises, e T 

And by the weye his wife Creusa he les (943-947) .16 < This 

In swift sequence of eighteen lines (930-947), : a 
Chaucer sums up the entire 804 verses of the Aeneis ” P 

: : Amir , > that 

2. His studious omissions as well as his sketchy” pres 

narratives clearly reveal Chaucer’s motivation: t | cal 


present the simple facts of the story, devoid of 
Vergil’s descriptive and emotional passages, as a 
means of intensifying the power of the flashback on 
the mind of the listening Dido. Likewise, the adven- A 






tures of the Aeneis 8 that serve to accentuate the |) en! 
leadership of Aeneas and his divine calling Chaucer |) Dido 
also omits as irrelevant to his purpose: court 
But of his adventures in the se by tt 
Nis nat to purpos for to speke of here, TI 
For it acordeth nat to my matere. A 
But, as I seyde, of hym and of Dido Ai 
Shal be my tale, ti! that I have do (953-957). 4 T 
Yet all the while, Chaucer is quite conscious tht), {| 
the significance of Aeneas lies in his sailing: “Te Ai 
ward Ytayle, as wolde his destinee” (952). Continv : 





ing his chronological order of narration, he nex 
recounts incidents in the Aeneis 1 in a more detailel 
manner.*’ Replete with such incidents as appealed # 
the mediaeval mind, the first book of the epic fur 
nished Chaucer with the opportunity of flavoring his 
story with a few delightful anachronisms and chat 




















acteristic mediaeval views of romance. Mediaevi the v 
chivalry and pledged brotherhood, for example, fin’ es 
a counterpart in Aeneas and fidus Achates: al 
And whan that he the haven hadde ytake subr 
He hadde a knyght, was called Achates thous 
And hymn of al his felawshipe he ches the | 

To gon with hym, the cuntrie for t’ espie (963-966). pare 
Further Attitudes towards Classical Sources = 
Again, mediaeval courtly love seems to find ide! indul 
expression in the meeting of Aeneas and Venus, dit this 
guised as a huntress (970-998). The Lady @ lines 
Chaucer’s day would perhaps enjoy identifying he the , 






self with the queen of love whose very presence 
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evoke admiration and supplication, for in answer to 
Venus’s query whether Aeneas had seen her huntress 






= sisters, Aeneas replied: 
, on, ‘Nay, sothly Lady’, quod this Eneas; 
ation But by thy beaute, as it thynketh me, 
torn Thow myghtest never earthly woman be, 
i@ But Phebus syster art thow, as I gesse, 
apt} And, if so be that thow be a goddesse, 
Ovid e Have mercy on oure labour and oure wo (984-989). 


But when Venus proceeds to tell the history of 
" Dido’s adventures as the dux femina facti, Chaucer 
_ characteristically sums up with the comment: 


Of which as now me lesteth nat to ryme 
It nedeth nat, it were but los of tyme (996-997). 


- Andagain: 

ae I colde folwe, word for word, Virgile, 

ee But it wolde lasten al to longen while (1000-1001). 

- Moreover, Chaucer’s skeptical attitude toward pagan 

_ mythology is evidenced in his treatment of the magic 

cloud that renders Aeneas and Achates invisible and 
_ transports them to the wall of Carthage: 


I can nat seyn if that hit be possible, 
But Venus hadde him aked invisible 
Thus seith the book withouten any lees (1020-1022) .28 


_ This note of realism characterizes Chaucer’s inter- 
| pretation of the Dido episode, for it will be shown 
that Chaucer assigns all actions to a strictly human 
» agency and refuses to exonerate on the score of 
" obedience to the will of heaven.’ 


Influence of “Courtly Love” 


- A final mediaevalizing touch in Chaucer’s treat- 
' ment of the first book focuses on the character of 
> Dido, who is revealed in the role of a Middle Age 
> court lady as well as a Carthaginian queen captivated 
©, by the courtly virtues of Aeneas: 


The queen saugh that they dide hym swych honour, 
And hadde herte ofte of Eneas er tho, 

And in hire herte she hadde routhe and wo 

That evere swich a noble man as he 

Shal been disherited in swich degre, 





is that 


—— And saw the man, that he was lyk a knyght, 

: “To ____ And suffisaunt of persons and of myght, 

ntinv- 2 And lyk to been a verray gentil man (1061-1068). 

e nett The italicized words are characteristic, though not 
etailel 3 exclusively so, of the language of courtly love. As 
led) %e undoubted example, however, of the influence of 
ic fur) Urtly love, and more specifically of the Romance 


ing his | of the Rose, in the legend of Dido, one might profit- 


i char), “bly analyze through comparative texts the usage of 
tiaeval | the word, forswear. The cardinal sin of courtly love 
Je, fin’, ¥@8 infidelity to one’s word of honor, violation of the 


| knightly pledge to a courtly lady. The suitor must 
submit himself utterly to the ruth of the lady even 
though she prove herself ruthless, and even though 
the love was incompatible with Christianity, for in 


66). 

| ome strange way the lover was conceived as being 
ces ennobled in this process. “True love should be il- 
4 idelllt “8itimate and furtive, the lady is all powerful to 
us, dit indulge her whim; the knight must submit for it is 
ady @ 7 love that will make him better.”*° In the opening 
ng het hes, Chaucer significantly posits the key word to 


the legend in purposing to tell: “How Eneas to Dido 
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was forsworn.” The word again recurs when Chaucer 
interjects his personal expression of pity for Dido 
and for all victimized women: 


O sely women, full of innocence, 

Ful of pite, of trouthe, of conscience, 

What maketh yow to men to truste so? 

Have ye swych routhe upon hyre feyned wo 

And han swich olde ensaumples yow beforn? 

Se ye nat all how they been forsworn (1254-1259). 


In the Romance of the Rose, Cupid, the god of 
courtly love, and the half-brother of Aeneas, de- 
clares: 


If that I lye or forsworn be! 

(For of the goddes the usage is 

That whoso hym forswereth amys 

Shal that yeer drynke no clarre.) 

If I forswere me, than am I Jorn.) 

But I wole never be forsworn (5968-5973). 


It is this mortal sin of courtly love that Dido al- 
leges Aeneas cold-bloodedly commits as a type of 
incarnation of the fals-semblant of the Romance 
of the Rose. 

The Banquet Festival 

The opening scene to the tragedy of the Aeneis 4, 
the banquet festival, reveals once more the realistic 
craftsmanship of Chaucer in his adaptation of Vergil 
to a mediaeval environment. According to Shannon: 


Ordinarily, no doubt, he would have passed over this scene 
of feasting as unnecessary, but the lavish entertainment in 
this case is an integral part of the story. So he substitutes 
for . Virgil’s Roman banquet a description of a mediaveal 
festival occasion. The ways of lovers were much the same 
in all ages and among all peoples, but the social manners and 
customs must be accommodated to his own times.?° 


After this feast, Aeneas expressed his gratitude by 
dispatching Achates to his ship to obtain his son, 
Ascanius, and to procure gifts for Dido. Venus, how- 
ever, disguised Cupid in the features and form of 
Ascanius, and ordered him to play on the passions 
of Dido (LGW 1148-1149). Since Chaucer spurned 
the deus ex machina that would destroy the realism 
of his story, he deftly slighted the pagan mythology: 

But, as of that scripture, 

Be as be may, I take of it no cure (1144-1145). 

The second dramatic scene in the tragedy proper 
opens when Dido, in her passionate dialogue with her 
sister Anna, expresses her love.for Aeneas in terms 
of future marriage (1179). Although Chaucer mis- 
construes Anna’s series of rhetorical questions in 
favor of Dido’s wedding as being a sign of reluc- 
tance, still love conquers in the end (1183). In the 
ensuing scene, Chaucer captures the verve and élan 
of a mediaeval hunting party as he describes Dido’s 
courtly equipage distinguished by the gay-capari- 
soned charger of Aeneas at her side (1188-1217). 
Although the thunderstorm that breaks during the 
hunt was predesigned by Vergil’s Juno and Venus as 
a means of uniting the couple, Chaucer again asserts 
his authorship in leaving it a natural event. The 
tragedy: gains intensity at the end of the second scene 
in which Dido and Aeneas, sheltered in a nearby 
cave, seem to seal their mutual affection. With a 
pointed paradox Chaucer hits off. the scene: 
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This was the firste morwe 
Of her gladnesse, and the gynning of hir sorwe 
(1850-1351) .22 
Portrayed as a mediaeval knight swearing his 
troth to his lady love, Aeneas kneels in the cave and 
pledges his loyalty with such fervor that Dido sur- 
renders her hand as his “wyf for evermo” (1339). 
This ingenious invention of Chaucer’s in keeping 
with courtly love is matched only by the manner in 
which he writes off the frustrated suitor Iarbas, who 
had loved Dido before Aeneas arrived: 
But as in love, alday it happeth so 
That oon shal laughen at anothers wo (1250-1251). 
Chaucer concludes the scene with his aforementioned 
expression of compassion for Cupid’s martyrs. 


Ovidian Influences 


Especially noteworthy at this point is the fact that 
the Ovidian influence manifests itself in Chaucer’s 
dramatization of the climax and catastrophe of 
Dido’s ill-starred love.?* 

In the original, the motivating cause of Aeneas’ 
departure is the urgent message of Mercury dis- 
patched at the orders of Jupiter himself, who had 
listened with indulgence to the supplications of 
Iarbas. Following Ovid’s lanternlight, Chaucer be- 
littles the pious pretexts of Aeneas, and instills in 
Dido an appeal to pathos, without the ensuing wrath 
of frustrated love that transforms her in the original 
almost into a Medea of vengeance. Ovid’s Dido is 
ready to forgive all if only Aeneas will remain: 


Omnia ut eveniant, nec te tua vota morentur, 
Unde tibi, quae te sic amet, uxor erit . 
Non tamen Aenean, quamvis male cogitat, Odi, 
Sed queror infidum questaque peius am 
(Her. 721- 22, 28-29). 
Distinctly Ovidian is Dido’s claim to pregnancy as a 
final appeal to Aeneas: 

I am with childe, and yeve my child his lyf! 

Mercy, Lordi have pite in youre thought! (1825-1326). 
Vergil more subtly expresses by Dido’s passionate 
yearning for a child as a remembrance of Aeneas 
the fact that she was not pregnant at the time of the 
departure: 


Saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 

Ante fugam suboles, si qui mihi parvulus aula 

Luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret 

Non equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer 

(Aen. 4.827-330). 

But Ovid, with the art of an erotic poet, delineates 
the plight of Dido as that of a mother-to-be and so 
intensifies the tragedy of the desertion (Her. 7.183- 
138). The picture, from the seventh of the Heroides, 
poignant to an extreme, was far more popular in the 
Middle Ages than Vergil’s uncourtly delineation of 
pius Aeneas. Lacking the acid vindictiveness of 
Vergil’s Dido who shrieked out in a paroxysm of 
anger at the revelation of Aeneas’ departure, 
Chaucer’s Dido, the love-lorn suppliant, v was 8 the ideal 
heroine of courtly love. 
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The Catastrophe 


The catastrophe that swiftly follows this deserti 
is also portrayed in a manner not at all Vergiliay 
as Chaucer once more stamps the story with hij 
adaptive originality : 

For al this thing aveyleth hire ryght nought 

For on a nyght, slepynge, he let hire “ 

And stal away unto his companye, 


And as a traitour forth he gan to sa 
Toward the large contre of yee *(1325-1829), 


One would page through the entire Aeneis without 
finding anything similar to this, for according ph” 
Vergil’s version, Aeneas took his leave of Dido afte 
a heated dialogue and went to seek his companion 
with her full knowledge, and Dido, far from being’ 
asleep, was watching the departing Trojans in ex. 
plosive desperation, 

At this point, E. Bagby Atwood’s summary state © 
ment of Chaucerian originality, in line with his sug 
gestion that the anonymous Excidiwm Troie may 
have been utilized by Chaucer for the departur” 
seems quite quoteworthy: “Fortified with an artistic” 
design, he selected what he wanted of the Troja 
legend wherever he found it—whether in Vergil 
Ovid, Boccaccio, Benoit, or the simple schoolboy” 
narrative of an unknown author.” As Cupid) 
martyr, Dido plays her role to the end with a Ver. 
gilian sense of fatality and an Ovidian sense of 
pathos and betrayal, intensified by the dramatic 
touch of the unknown author of the Excidium Trois, | 

With consummate brevity the curtain falls on the 
suicidal catastrophe. Fainting away with anguish, ” 
Dido orders her sister Anna and her nurse Barce 
prepare for her an altar-pyre for sacrifice (134 
1348). It seemed at first that her purpose was solely 
to destroy the cursed garments of the traitor, but: 

And when she myght hire ee wel espie 

Upon the fir of sacryfice she sterte. 

And with his swerd she rof hyre to ’the heart 

(1849-1851). 

Chaucer has seen fit to omit the Vergilian sequ!, 
to the tragedy, a sequel in keeping with the spirit d) 
the Greek theatre, for the Rainbow Goddess Iris i” 
the original descends to the dying Dido and clips” 
lock from her tresses as her passport to the lowe 
world and makes of death a thing of beauty (Am 
4,693-705). Following instead the Ovidian tradition, 
Chaucer reads the amatory letter supposedly writta 
by Dido in her last hours, a letter that is the som 
of a dying swan; in the opening lines of the Heroida 
the tragic plaint is heard: 


Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abiectus in herbis 
Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor. 

Nec quia te nostra sperem prece posse moveri 
Adloquor—adverso movimus ista deo; 

Sed merita et famam corpusque animumque pudicum 
Cum male perdiderim, perdere verba leve est. 

Certus es ire tamen miseramque relinquere Didon, 

Atque idem venti vela fidemque ferent? (7.1-8) 


Chaucer’s rendition is so verbatim that he refers tit 
reader to the original: 


_., But. as myn auctour seith, yit thus she seyde; 
Or she was hurdt, hyforen or she deyde, 
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a She wrot a lettre anon that thus began: 
sertin > “Ryght so,” quod she, “as that the white swan, 


Ayens his deth begynneth for to synge 
ilian, : Ryght so to yow make I my compleynynge. 
_ ot that I trowe to geten yow ageyn, 
th his | For wel I wot that it is all in veyn 


| Sym that the goddess been contraire to me” (1352-1360). 

' Realizing that her appeal is useless, that the gods 
” are against her, that her own reputation is lost be- 
cause of Aeneas, Dido deems it nothing to develop a 
final letter, though she gain nothing but his fals- 
~ semblant: 

: For thilke wynd that blew youre ship away, 

The same wynd hath blowe away youre fey (1364-1365). 


" With this blending of Ovid and Vergil, both skill- 
fully adapted to a mediaeval environment, Chaucer 
. finishes the legend, as though finishing a martyr- 
> ology, with: Explicit Legenda Didonis martiris, 
 Carthaginis Regine. 
4 Kevin Francis Doherty, S.J. 
Weston College, 
" Weston, Massachusetts 


NOTES 


1 All citations in my text are drawn from F. M. Robinson, 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston 1933). 2 
~ Robinson, ibid, 588-593. 3 Purg. 1.43. 4 Inf. 11,140. 5 
- Edgar Finley Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1929) 196-197. 6 Robinson, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 1) 962; Shannon, op. cit. (supra, n. 5) xx; Gilbert 





a Ver Highet, The Classical Tradition (New York 1949) 99, and 
nse of 58. 7 Arthur Stanley Pease, Vergil, Aeneid IV (Cam- 
; . | bridge, Massachussetts, 1988) 67. 8 Ibid. 71-72. 9 Ibid. 78. 
‘amatit' = 10 Ibid. 4. 11 Ibid. 8-11. 12 Ibid. 38-39. 13 Ibid. 32-36. 
Troi 14 em op. + om, n. 1) — 15 ~~ ag 16 “er 

, a parallel usage o e Aeneis in aucer, cf. his House o 
on the” Fame 1.151-887, 427-467. For a discussion of the lines in 
nguish, - House of Fame, “And hir yonge sone Iulo,/And eke Ascanius 
| > also,” cf. E. K. Rand, “Chaucer in Error,” Spec. 1 (April 
arcet)/ 1926) 222-225. 17 In all, 175 lines. Excepting the banquet 
(1840-| scene, Chaucer follows Aen. 1 in lines 958-1159. 18 for a 


> glance at Chaucer’s attitude towards the classics, cf. Shannon, 
s solely” oP. cit. (supra, n. 5) xx-xxii, 872, 376, 878. 19 Ibid. 197. 20 
vr but) ©. H. 0. Wright, A History of French Literature (New York 
. > 1925) 33. For a detailed discussion of the subject, cf. Alex- 

ander Denomy, The Heresy of Courtly Love (Boston 1947) ; 

~ ef. also C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford 1951). 
) 21 Shannon, op. cit. (supra, n. 5) 199-200. 22 Chaucer seems 
> to mistranslate leti (Aen. 4.169) as laeti; cf. Shannon, op. 
cit. (supra, n. 5) 202. 28 Shannon, op. cit. (supra, n. 5) 200. 
 ,. % “Two Alterations of Vergil in Chaucer’s Dido,” Spec, 13 
> (October 1938) 454-457. 
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rent school year the attempt to secure national support for 
the raising of foreign language entrance standards for ad- 
mission to the liberal arts college, and for the broadening of 
degree requirements in foreign language for the bacca- 
laureate. 

It seems to this committee that if a standard of four units 
in foreign language were required for entrance by 1959 in all 
leading colleges and universities, then the secondary school 
would meet these requirements, and then pupils would be 
directed into language study as a collegiate requirement. In 
consequence, the liberal arts college could well intensify and 
extend its offerings in foreign language. 

The Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee of Greater Chicago 
asks you and your organization to express your interest in 
this project. It is our thought that you might appoint a com- 
mittee in your group to discuss this proposal, to report it to 
your next general convention, and, if satisfactory to the con- 
vention, write to the college and university presidents or 
deans in the jurisdiction of your organization, urging them to 
consider seriously the problems of increasing the admission 
requirements and degree requirements in the foreign lan- 
guages. 

We hope that many foreign language associations, national, 
regional, state, and civic, will join with us in this project to 
the end that continuous “editorial drip” will wear away any 
lingering unwillingness on the part of college administrations 
to broaden the foreign language opportunities for the pupils 
of America. 

Will you let us know of any steps taken by you and the 
group in furthering this project with us? 

D. Herbert Abel, 
Committee Member, ITCGC 
Loyola University of Chicago 





Raison d’etre for Festschriften? 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN: 

We send you herewith an article on Festschriften <‘“Fest- 
schriften”: offprint from Harvard Library Bulletin 8 
(Autumn 1954) 283-298>. 

The article contains a factual report and the consequent 
judgment, viz. that the publication of detached miscellaneous 
Festschriften (but not others) should be discontinued. This 
opinion was not arrived at without long hours of work in in- 
dexing Festschriften. Our interest, however, is in promoting 
discussion, not in enforcing opinions. 

If policy permits, would you care to give the matter edi- 
torial notice, however brief? We should appreciate it, and 
scholarship would benefit. 


Harvard University Sterling Dow 





To a Veteran! 


Mabel K. Whiteside, grand lady of the classics, retired in 
1954 as professor and head of the department of Greek after 
fifty years of service at Randolph-Macon College. She was a 
pioneer in the practice of staging plays in ancient Greek by 
college undergraduates and has a long record of successful 
performances at Randolph-Macon to her credit. In retirement, 
she carries with her the heartiest felicitations from all her 
colleagues in the field, and to these greetings THE CLASSICAL 








adition, : n response to the recognition of the growing needs in BULLETIN enthusiastically adds its voice. She is being suc- 
writte. foreign language, the Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee of ceeded by Fordyce Wood Mitchell (from Vanderbilt Uni- 
eae 4 Greater Chicago lists as one of its major projects for the cur- versity), as associate professor of Greek. 
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Book Reviews 


Two Archaeological Studies: T. C. Lethbridge, The 
Painted Men. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 
207; 15 plates. $6.00. Sir Leonard Woolley, Spadework in 
Archaeology. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 
124; 15 plates. $4.75. 

The author of the archaeological study of the Picti, or 
“Painted Men,” of Scotland and,the surrounding islands, is 
Keeper of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities in the Cambridge Museum 
of Archaeclogy and Ethnology.“Mr. Lethbridge, who has done 
extensive excavations in the British Isles, identifies the Picti 
with the Pictones, “Caesar’s old allies on the coast of the 
oe of Biscay. They had moved up into the Hebrides, Orkneys 
ana Shetlands“*after the defeat of the Veneti in 56 B.C.” 
(p. 93). Since a survey of this kind has in itself relatively 
little interest for the general reader at whom the book is 
obviously aimed, an attempt has been made to liven up the 
matter by the inclusion of a considerable amount ot informa- 
tion with regard to the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norse 
settlements in Britain. Though the photographs reproduced 
in the book are on the whole excellent, the work itself suffers 
from a lack of clarity and proper emphasis in its presentation. 

Few archaeologists if any heve had such a wide range of 
experience in the field as Sir Leonard Woolley. In his small 
but highly interesting volume, Spadework in Archaeology, he 
conducts the reader on a rapid tour through the various 
excavations which have occupied him during the past forty- 
five years: Corbridge in Northumberland, Karanog in Nubia 
Teano in southern Italy, Carchemish on the Euphrates, Ur o 
the Chaldees, and Tell Atchana in Syria. Sir Leonard not 
only has an eye for the particular, which every archaeologist 
must have, but he also has the gift of knowing how to tell a 
story. The pathos which is naturally associated with the dead 
rulers and spent civilizations of the past is beautifully blended 
with the delightful sense of humor of their discoverer. The 
author admirably achieves the goal which he set for himself 
in writing this collection of reminiscences, namely that of 
ote “how very alive the science of archaeology is” (p. 


M, Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 





Aemilius Springhetti, S.J., Institutiones Stili Latini. Roma, 
Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 1954. Pp. xii, 348. 

This searching and erudite work is the second volume of a 
proposed series, the general title of which is Latinitas Peren- 
nis. Written in the finest Latin by a professor of this language 
in the Pontifical Gregorian University, the work is dedicated 
to the proposition that the writing of Latin in our contem- 
porary world ought to be taken seriously, and that the only 
way it may be written properly is by an imitation as much 
as possible of the style of that period in which the language 
was a living instrument. And so, after a short disquisition on 
style, the reader is shown the extreme caution that must be 
taken in the use of verba novata. The usage of the aetas 
aurea, of course, is always to be preferred; new words in- 
troduced by writers of the aetas argentea may be used, but 
minus eleganter if there is a classical be of saying the same 
thing. The discussion then takes up Christian and other 
oo of Latin—and this in turn is followed by a chapter on 
the ways of forming new words. 

Part Two examines the problem of clarity in writing— 
perspicuitas—or as the author expresses it, evidentia quae- 
dam sermonis qua res ita exponuntur ut manifeste et clare 
appareant. Here is explained the consummate care with 
which the proper word—with its proper denotation and 
connotation—must at all times be chosen and used. Copious 
examples greatly clarify the argument. 

The following part is given over to an exposition of the 
embellishments and ornaments of Latin prose; and though 
the author’s treatment is in great part traditional, it is again 
illustrated with numerous examples from the classical au- 
thors. The fourth and last part of the book is devoted to the 
principles of inscription writing, a section all the more pleas- 
ing to this reviewer because unexpected. 

The author writes with conviction as well as orderiy ar- 
rangement of his thought. The numerous citations from the 
ancient writers and other more recent authorities on style 
reveal an immense amount of erudition and scholarship. The 
work is clearly an advanced study. 


Francis J. Guentner, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 
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Materials Available 
through the Office of a 
The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. . 
Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexan 
der, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyd 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J, 
e Each, $2.5 
Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. cy 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 
DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for those with a year 
a half or more of systematic training in Latin. 
¢ Each, $1.¢ i 


General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL F 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50 
ee 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J, 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


Chosen from nine periodicals, from the begin- 
ning of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $1.5 
* 


Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
. Each, $1.25, 
William C. Korfmacher 4 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
ere sa and vere eee edition of an eleventh-> 
centu roverb collection. <9 
pas Each, $2.00 
O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN s 
Each, Se; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4e 
e 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS ji 
Each, 5e; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4e 
« ; 


Sense-Line Texts ... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) q 
Each, 25e; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20¢ 
Address: F 
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3647 West Pine Boulevard 
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